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VEDADO 


A NEW DIMENSION IN DECORATIVE BLOCK 


At last, a decorative block that is all things to all builders! With one basic unit, 
hundreds of exciting patterns can be created. And, for the cost conscious, 

here is the answer to that tight budget. Vedado offers you two way 

savings ... the initial cost is less and fewer units are re- 

quired per square foot. So, if it's beauty, originality 

and economy you are after, take your next 

decorative block problem to Meekins... 
First in South Florida since 1922. 


MEEKINS INC. | al\ 


ENGINEERED CONCRETE PRODUCTS @ POST OFFICE BOX 36, HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 
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Getting cold air from a gas flame combines four simple laws of nature. The Arkla-Servel Gas 
air conditioner uses these simple laws to give you the finest in year 'round air conditioning. 
First, the boiling-action you see every day in your percolator serves as the engine, moving 
the fluid and vapor to the top of the unit. The second step is condensation, like that formed 
on a glass of cold water, converting the vapor from the percolator back to water. Next, 
evaporation provides the chilling effect.. .just as your hand feels chilled when wet. And 
the final step is absorption of the vapor by а salt solution... and every housewife knows 
salt absorbs moisture. This liquid returns to the percolator to start the Cycle all over again. 


This simple cycle, with no moving parts... nothing to wear out, break down or lose 
efficiency, will: 


Ф Provide three to four times the life expectancy of ordinary air conditioners, 
9 Assure no loss of efficiency with age or operation. 
® Reduce maintenance and repair bills. 
Ф Maintain low operating cost with no increase with age or use. 
Your gas company stands behind each Arkla-Servel from now on, assuring service. АП 
these points add up to lowest ownership cost... why Arkla-Servel gas air conditioning is 


truly the wisest investment you will ever make for your home. If you're remodeling or 


building, call your gas utility or Arkla dealer, and get the complete story on Arkla-Servel 
Gas air conditioning. 
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GAS AIR CONDITIONING 


ARKLA AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: SHANNON BUILDING, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Distinctive Color 


in your building design is 


Distinctive new pastel colors of Merry 
Brick are economical, especially when 
you specify Merry Brick in the larger 
sizes. Merry Brick with engineered color 
control comes in Roman, Norman, Nor- 
wegian, Six Inch Norwegian, Utility, 
Economy, and Six Inch Jumbo sizes, in 
addition to modular and standard sizes. 


COLOR UNIFORMITY 
NOW AND LATER 


Engineered color control assures you 
of uniform color no matter how large the 
expanse of masonry wall. Later addi- 
tions will blend perfectly with the orig- 
inal, thanks to scientifically regulated, 
automated production in Merry's new 
Plant No. 3. 


Here, in the South's first facility spe- 
cifically designed for production of 
color-controlled pastel brick, selected 
clays are blended and burned auto- 
matically with a high degree of accu- 
racy. 


Yet the craftsman's touch is retained 
in human inspection of each individual 
brick before shipment. 


CAPACITY FOR 
ANY REQUIREMENT 


Merry's large production assures de- 
livery of any quantity on schedule. 
Presently turning out 100,000 eight-inch 
equivalents daily, Merry, long famous 
for its red line of brick and tile, is proud 
to add this new facility to better serve 
the building industry promptly, effici- 
ently, and economically. 


Telephone or write for more information, or ask 
the Merry Brick sales representative who calls on 


yov. 


Letters 


Density Zoning. . . 


Editor, FA: 

Very much interested in the article 
by Mr. Verner Јонмѕом, АТА, in 
your May, 1961, issue. Are reprints 
of this particular article available— 
and if they are, оп what basis, as 
far as cost? 

This article is an excellent analysis 
of a difficult problem. What Мг. 
Johnson has to say could prove of 
considerable value to this Committee. 

PauL FRANK JERNIGAN, АТА 
Chairman, Lake Michigan Region 


Planning Committee, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


Ерттов, FA: 

The most interesting and thought- 
ful article, ““Zoning—Cause or Cure 
of Urban Blight?” presented by Mr. 
Verner Јонмѕом, AIA, in the May 
isue, should be studied by all who are 
concerned with their community de- 
velopment. Mr. Johnson’s concept of 
a new “kind” of zoning based on 
population density can do much to 


restore confidence in the value of 
zoning as well as to be а practical 
solution to the aggravating problem 
of rezoning and zoning variance per- 
mits. 

In the development of this density 
concept for zoning there will be 
many details added as well as cor- 
relation with other aspects of com- 
munity planning. One of the most 
important of these facets which 
should be given сайу attention is the 
designation and preservation of arterial 
streets. 

Without legitimate arterial streets, 
vigorously protected, many of the 
benefits which are inherent in Mr. 
Johnson's concept of zoning will be 
lost. 

Ww. H. Bourne, Р.Е. 
Coral Gables, Florida 


EDITOR, FA: 

Verne Johnson’s article in the May 
issue of The Florida Architect is a 
thoughtful and eloquent plea for more 
reasonable standards in urban de- 


velopment—standards based upon the 
needs of people rather than the greed 
of speculators. 

Interestingly enough, density con- 
trol of urban development has been 
used with considerable success іп 
Europe, notably in Holland and in 
England. In Amsterdam, density 
controls established by the citizen 
government in the 1600's are still 
effective. And in Rotterdam, a city 
of 725,000, imaginative planning 
coupled with logical density control 
has served to reduce land coverage 
in the central business district from 
56 to 31 per cent, and to increase 
open space from 44 to 69 per cent. 

Many of our American cities have 
regulations predicated upon good 
principles of urban land control, but 
we have failed to establish standards 
of urban development that produce 
good results. The building bulk—and 
hence the population density—per- 
mitted under our urban regulations 
is little short of criminal. Until a few 
years ago, anyone could build as 
many 18-story buildings as he wished 
in downtown Gainesville. The limit 
has since been reduced to 10 stories, 

(Continued on Page 4) 


THE MOST NOTEWORTII 


ALL-NEW POLYCLAD 


P 


It's comforting to know that if 


someone should make notes 


on your Poly-Clod Plywall paneling, 


they'll wipe right off! There are 
Poly-Clad finishes, all guaranteed 


against fading. V-grooved or plain, 


4' x 7', 8', or 10' panels with matching 


pre-finished moldings. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


Hamilton Plywood of Orlando, Inc. 


$24 SLIGH BOULEVARD, ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Hamilton Plywood of St. Petersburg, Inc. 


2860 22nd AVE. NO., ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Hamilton Plywood of Ft. Lauderdale, Inc. 


1607 S. W. 1st AVE., FT. LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


Hamilton Plywood of Jacksonville, Inc. 
1043 HAINES ST. EXPRESSWAY, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


u—— M — — — 
LYWOOD PANELING 
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(Say “Ноо-Руе”) 


The 5-story Palm Worth co-operative 
apartment building is one of the lar- 
gest buildings in the State to utilize 
concrete, hollow core flat slabs for 
floor and roof construction 
Approximately 90,000 sq. ft. of 6” 
and 8" deep, 40" wide HOUDAILLE 
SPAN planks, 14’ 0” to 26’ 0” in length 
were required. Some unusual construc 
tion details that point out the versa 
tility of HOUDAILLE-SPAN are shown 
Erection was scheduled at the rate 
of about 15,000 sq. ft. per week 
HOUDAILLE-SPAN met this schedule 
of a floor per week. Its use provided 
a fireproof building, permitted direct 
application of plaster to the plank, 
eliminated costly shoring and provided 
a clear work area for follow-up trades 
HOUDAILLE-SPAN might very well be 
the answer to your next building. A 
representative will be pleased to di: 
cuss this versatile material with you 
and give you cost estimates and de 
sign assistance. Call today for his help 


RCHITECT: Edgar S. Wortman, Lake Wortt 
ENGINEER: Carl Haller, West 
CONTRACTOR 1 tr 


VNER: New Era, Inc., Palm Beach 
NAME: Palm/W 


EFIOUDAILLE-SPAN, INC. wee under 


INRISE BOULEVAR 


e FORT 


HOUDAILLE -SPAN Helps Solve 
Architectural And Structural 
Problems In 5-floor Building 


SECONDARY POUR, GROUT AND 2" TOPPING (WITH 6” x 6” 10/10 WIRE) — BY CONTRACTOR (TYPICAL) 


CANTILEVER DETAIL 


REINFORCED SLAB BY CONTRACTOR — NON-BEARING 


DETAIL FOR HANGER 
ASSEMBLY AT GARBAGE CHUTE 
BLOCK OUTS 


GROUT BY 


ASSEMBLY “А” ERECTOR 


ASSEMBLY “А” > 


ASSEMBLY “А” TO BE PLACED BY ERECTOR V4" FIELD WELD BY ERECTOR 


HOUDAILLE-SPAN SAW-CUT ON ASKEW TO BE FITTED TO IRREGULAR SHAPED BUILDING. 


SPANCRETE® 
by R. H. WRIGHT, INC 
LAUDE 


A Unit of Houdaille Industries, Inc. 


CONSTANT 
TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


7 É«tomatécat(e ... 


TEMPERA 
VALVE 


GUARANTEED 
LOW COST 


Guaranteed protection from scalds or 
chills caused by sudden changes in 
water pressure: in homes, hotels, mo- 


tels, apartments, schools, hospitals 
and clinics . and for many com- 
mercial and industrial uses. 


TEMPERA is accepted by Federal Govern- 
ment and listed in GSA Stores catalog 


Call Miami collect MOhawk 5-5032 
or ask your local plumbing wholesaler 
Manufactured by 


TEMPERA CORPORATION 


4035 N. Interstate Ave., Portland, Oregon 


NEW SHAPES IN 


WALL BRACKET LIGHTS 


Half-spheroid forms (No. WB-15!2, WB-16) 
in satin finished Thermopal glass or 
hinged, bent glass channel in two lengths 
(No. WB-18, 18" long or No. WB-130, 
30" long). 


Write for further information 


PRESCOLITE MFG. CORP. 
2229 Fourth St., Berkeley, Calif. 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, Colif. • Neshaminy, Pa. • El Dorado, Ark. 


Letters 


( Continued from Page 4) 


a standard that is still preposterous! 

When land is developed to the 
maximum density our laws permit, à 
saturation point is reached before 
all properties are so developed, and 
the value of the vacant or under-built 
property is drained off by the over- 
built neighbors. Congestion thus in- 
jures all alike, for excessive density 
is undesirable for the property so 
developed and injurious to the prop 
erty that cannot be developed at all. 

(he authors suggestion that re- 
search could give us some of the 
answers we need in the field of urban 
development is perfectly valid. But, 
as a people, we will get neither better 
research nor better cities until we 
have the will to provide the kind of 
urban environment we need and 
should have. 

\Уиллам Т. Arnerr, АТА 


University of Florida, Gainesville 


Ертгов, FA: 
Mr. Johnson's article on zoning 
sparked my enthusiasm in his first 
paragraphs with his perceptive in- 
sight of the wrongs of our present 
conceptions of zoning and the dam- 
age it does. One can hardly help but 
agree that the users, the people, 
rather than the use of the land, 
should be the prime consideration. 
After such an admirable start it 
was discouraging to find that he pro- 
posed an alternate concept that 
ignored amost completely the beau- 
tiful idea of "users before use." 1 
can not doubt but what his plan 
would be a definite improvement, 
but hardly less arbitrary than the 
one he would supplant. 
Mr. Johnson asks *. . . 


frce ourselves of the rigid, detailed, 


can we not 


burdensome and confusing restric 
tions that zoning regulations have 
imposed?" ‘The answer is of course, 
YES; but, not by merely substituting 
new restrictions for the old. It should 
be obvious to all who really care 
that zoning itself is the evil and that 
we have foisted this evil upon our- 
selves in a vain attempt to protect 
ourselves from our own immorality. 

А neighbor presented а petition 
for me to sign declaring my oppo- 
sition to the re-zoning of a nearby 
piece of land “from residential" to 
“business.” I asked what was his ob- 


jection to this particular business. He 
answered that it would lower prop- 
erty values and if he needed to sell 
his home he might suffer a loss. 

Pressing further, I asked why must 
that necessarily follow? His answer 
was that business should not be in 
a residential area. The logical ques 
tion, “Why?”, produced the first an 
swer: business lowers property values. 

One can see the lack of thinking 
that promotes zoning. It was fruit- 
less to point out that some of the 
most beautiful, charming and dy- 
namic urban areas of the world in- 
corporate compatible mixtures of a 
variety of residential and  commcer- 
cial types of construction. It was 
equally fruitless to point out that 
the character of any business estab- 
lishment reflects the character of the 
customers, not the owners. 

The sign-happy, haphazard, can- 
cerous sprawl of business strips along 
our busy streets and highways exists 
mostly because we patronize them; 
and this is surely a reflection of our 
own character because it could not 
exist without us. 

Let us look at it carefully. Sup- 
pose an ugly filling station were to 
be built in my neighborhood. I de- 
pend on my car more and more; its 
service is important to my livelihood 
don't want the 
bleakness, the glare, the noise and 


and recreation. | 


the ugliness that is generated by 
most service stations; but I want the 
convenience of the service station 
enough to patronize it in spite of 
my objections! ‘This simply points up 
my weakness, not the station own- 
er's. Were I and his other customers 
to insist on beauty, noise control, 
pleasant lighting and some degree of 
conformation to the neighborhood, 
to the extent we withheld our trade, 
he would surely fold. If he met our 
objections we would have no objec- 
tions, for we do not object to the 
service station per se. 

Are we not now getting close 
to the answer? Zoning is only a 
crutch for our own lack of morality. 
We must face the fact that we as a 
people are woefully lacking in the 
esthetic morality necessary for the 
high culture we would like to believe 
exists in our society. We must also 
face the fact that this high culture 
does not exist in our society—simply 
because we do lack this sense of 
social morality. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Concrete panels made with Trinity White —the whitest white cement 


Building: Mont. 
gomery County (Ala.) 
Courthouse 


Architects: Pearson, 
Title & Narrows 


General Contractors: 
Bear Brothers Inc. 


Panels Made by: 
Jackson (Miss.) Stone 


The white decorative panels were 
made with 100% Trinity White port- > 
land cement. The darker panels were 

made by combining 50% Trinity PORTLAN CEMENT 


White with 50% standard gray 


cement, А рови of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT co. 


CHICAGO + CHATTANOOGA NORTH 


MIAMI * LOS ANGELES 


The Pattern of The Professions 
15 A Record of Their History 


By GARRY A. BOYLE, AIA 


By tradition, landscape achitecture 
has always been considered a part of 
the architects work. It was so ac- 
cepted during the great periods of 
architecture in the civilizations from 
which we sprung. Who can imagine, 
for example, the work of ANDRE LE 
Norre, the Landscape Architect of 
the Palace of Versailles, without first 
having had the architect to build 
the palace and to design where the 
streets and views would converge, pro- 
viding meaning to his arrangements. 
Would le Notre’s gardens have been 
there without the architecture? 

The Hanging Gardens of Rome 
were only a part of The Orsini Palace, 
since destroyed, while here in our 
own South we find the most beautiful 
gardens in the world in the Santee 
River Valley, where formerly were 
magnificent plantation homes, burned 


in “The War." 
the architecture which provided the 
reason for the landscaping. The great 


Here, again, it was 


est landscape architect of our times, 
M. Скомовт, who executed designs 
and layouts all over the world, never 
found any reason to be in conflict 
with architecture. In fact, he was a 
trained architect and а teacher of 
architecture and he always made his 
work complement the 
architecture it surrounded. 


enhance or 


At no time in history has it ever 
been denied to the architect the priv- 
ilege of designing the surroundings 
of his buildings—in fact, many build 
ings spring out of their surroundings, 
whether they may be natural or 
artificial. This is a prime prerogative 
of the architect, i.e. to suit his build- 
ings to thcir site, their era and their 
function. The Natchez (Mississippi) 


house is beautiful only in its setting 
of lovely trees and gardens. Imagine 
a Mississippi colonial on a white sand 
beach! 

How ridiculous can one be? It has 
never been denied the architect to 
select the most desirable locations for 
his buildings on the site (site plan- 
ning). Kings, business men and just 
folks have gone to architects to decide 
for them the most feasible use of 
their land or to. help arrive. at а 
feasible location for their building. 

The work of the architect is not 
specifically law, engineering, art, land 
scaping, interior decoration, nor func- 
tional arrangement to gain beauty, 
convenience, livability and usefulness. 
It is all of these — including knowl- 
edge of science to determine future 
maintenance and repair. It includes 
dll considerations affecting the sur- 
roundings of man. Furthermore, the 
architect is not a superman to defy 
the vast complex of modern society 
with its almost total dependence on 
the products of the "machine age". 
He therefore calls on specialists in 
each category to assist him in working 
out his concept of what the owner or 


(Continued on Page 24 


Homebuyers are looking for MORE ! 


Homebuyers are demanding that 
today's home be more than just 
comfortable — it must have the latest 
improvements to keep it "up-to- 
date" for many years to come. 


That’s why they are asking for 
concealed telephone wiring. The 
added convenience of planned 
telephone outlets and wire-free walls 
is important to them. 


May we show you how easy it is to 
incorporate modern, saleable 
concealed telephone wiring into the 
home or subdivision you are design- 
ing. Just call your Telephone 
Business Office. 


Southern Bell 
... Growing with the Рабле 
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ERMIBAR 


mite Prevention System 


NEW BUILDING MATERIAL — BUILT RIGHT 
INTO NEW CONSTRUCTION — GUARANTEES 
PROTECTION AGAINST TERMITES & BLOCKS 
ENTRY OF UNDERGROUND MOISTURE VAPOR 


Now for the first time, architects can specify a product that will guarantee to their clients 
homes or publie buildings that are free from the menace of subterranean termites, ants and 
moisture vapor originating underground. 


This new material, Bird Termite Prevention System, is a manufactured product made by 
the Building Materials Division of Bird & Son, inc., of East Walpole, Mass. It is used in 


new construction and is not to be confused with pest control products used after damage has started. 


The Bird Termite Prevention System is as much a part of the building of new construction as the foundation, the 
cellar floor, or the slab. It was designed to prevent damage by underground moisture vapor and underground pests, 
to block these damaging factors from entry into the building, and so eliminate expensive corrective measures. 


Does two jobs at once 


Bird TERMIBAR, Termite & Vapor 
Barrier, is available in easy-to- 
handle rolls — a base sheet of heavy 
felt saturated with deadly Dieldrin, 
one of the most stable and effective 
insecticides known, and laminated 
in a multi-ply fabrication including 
two plastie vapor barrier films that 
renders а house impervious to 
the transmission of underground 
moisture vapor. This composite 
contruction gives a low perm vapor 
barrier protected from rot and 
breakdown by copper naphthenate, 
time tested and time proven. 


Architects helped develop 
product 


This multiple termite and vapor 
barrier, Bird TERMIBAR, was de- 
veloped through the coordination of 
leading architects, Bird & Son, inc., 
and the Shell Chemical Corp. It is the 
result of years of research and con- 
sultation among men who deal in 
building and men who deal in insect 
control. Their combined efforts have 
resulted in a termite control product 
that eliminates the need of specially 
treated lumber, a bothersome item 
of building expense. 


Detach and mail this 
Post Card for 
free information 


When TERMIBAR is installed under 
slab construction, the vapor barrier 
is established with the use of a min- 
imum amount of costly crushed 
rock — an important factor in зес- 
tions where crushed rock is expensive. 


Before Bird & Son, inc., put 
TERMIBAR into production they 
waited for the favorable findings of 
the U.S.D.A., Forest Service in 
Gulfport, Miss., on the deadly prop- 
erties of Dieldrin, the insecticide in 
the product. The Laboratory’s find- 
ings were the result of over 10 years’ 
careful research and testing. 


Detach and mail this 
Post Card for 
free information 


bf 


4é POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


Building Materials Division 


Charleston * South Carolina 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


NO POSTAGE NECESSARY, IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Quality controlled product 
...application is foolproof 


No areas can be over-saturated, or 
completely overlooked . . . distribu- 
tion of the insecticide is uniformly 
controlled in manufacture and is 
evenly spread under the entire 
building with the laying of the 
TERMIBAR membrane. 


Bird TERMIBAR is checked from its 
manufacture to installation by re- 
sponsible Bird authorized operators. 


A Bird & Son 5-year guarantee of 
the installed Bird Termite Preven- 
tion System is available to protect 
the property owner and the repu- 
tation of the architect. 


FIRST CLASS 


Permit No. 844 
Charleston, S. C. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE TERMITE PROTECTION 
| $0 FAR DESIGNED — 


First six-foot strip of Bird TERMI- 
BAR Barrier is laid with six inches 
bent up inside wall to back up ex- 
pansion joint. Subsequent strips 
are overlapped six inches. 


2 


Openings around pipes and other 
objects projecting through con- 
crete slab are filled with Bird 
TERMIBAR Caulk (Asphalt Ce- 
ment containing Dieldrin). 


3 


Wire mesh is laid over Bird 
TERMIBAR Barrier, and screeds 
are installed. Expansion joint, 
protected by TERMIBAR Barrier 
at vertical wall, is nailed to wall. 


4. 


If wooden screeds are used Bird 
TERMIBAR Liquid is poured into 
holes from which screed stakes 
have been removed. Screeds and 
wood stakes must be removed or 
they will be bait for termites. 


Kindly send me information about the 
BIRD TERMITE PREVENTION SYSTEM 


Name 


Company 


Street 
City 
State 
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Й YET EASY TO INSTALL 


€ Quality controlled Termite 
Protection from manufacture 
through installation. 


€ Termibar exterminates 
termites on contact and 
controls moisture. 


€ Termibar is installed by 
trained applicators. 


® Termibar assures uniform 
insecticide coverage. 


е The Bird Termite Prevention 
System assures positive 
termite protection guaranteed 
by Bird & Son, inc. | 


Ф Termibar allows architects 
complete freedom in design 
and choice of building materia 
because subterranean termite 
can't get into a building 
protected by the Termite 
Prevention System. 


Bird & Son, inc., developed this 
Termite Resistant Vapor Barrier 
in cooperation with Shell Chemi- 
cal Corp., N.Y.C., and is the sole 
U.S. Licensee under U.S. Patent 
No. 2,952,938. 


*Termibar is 

registered trade- ma 

of Bird & Son, ir 

for componer 

b. AA used т 
Termite 

| Preventi 
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The MEDALLION HOME program helps sell more 
homes faster! 


In the FP&L service area, twice as many Medallion 
Homes and Apartment Units were certified in 1960 
as in 1959. 

Architects will be benefitted by the 50 million dol- 
lars being spent nationally during 1961 alone on the 
Medallion Home promotion. 


The campaign pre-sells builders and home-buyers 
and offers architects an incentive for up-grading resi- 
dential standards — for Better Living, Electrically. 


Here's what makes a MEDALLION HOME: 


. ALL-ELECTRIC KITCHEN with clean, cool, flameless 
electric range and at least three other major electric 
appliances, including a safe, flameless electric water 
heater for precious peace of mind. 

2. FULL HOUSEPOWER 100-200 amp wiring 
for the convenience of modern electric living. 
3. LIGHT FOR LIVING — ample light planned 

for comfort, safety and beauty. 


|J 


Find out how you can profit by par- 
ticipating in the MEDALLION HOME 


Г] / program which offers valuable promo- 
19 tional aids. Just call апу FP&L office 


for complete details. 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT CO. 


HELPING BUILD FLORIDA 
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International Is The Мате for Culture 


Му gratitude to the President and 
friends of the AIA for the invitation 
to participate in this panel is so much 
greater because 1 have very few posi- 
tive things to say and many questions 
to raise. 

Such questions, I fear, will have 
to deal with the fundamental of a 
contemporary culture of cities. ‘They 
concem the dimension of the modern 
city, the architects' role in the process 
which goes from city-planning to city- 
making, and the philosphy of urban 
renewal. Unless we reach some com- 
mon views on these issues, it will be 
difficult even to understand one 
another. 

Consider, for example, Brasilia. We 
have read the most unconditional 
praise of this capital city, and also 
the most violent criticism. This hap- 
pened because we started from dif- 
ferent perspectives on what a city is 
or should be today. Again, take the 
case of the satellite communities on 
the periphery of the metropolis: Is 
this the right way to cope with city 
expansion and, if not, do we have 
a better way? As for urban renewal, 
it is needed in Los Angeles and 
Detroit just as much as in Rome and 
Venice, but its meaning is totally 
different here and there. Sure, it is 
easy to agree on platitudes such as: 
"In cities of historical value, the 
respect for the past should be bal- 
anced by the needs of contemporary 
society." But when we come down 
to how to reach such equilibrium, the 
divergence of opinions is very strong 
in Venice and in Rome, and perhaps 
also in Philadelphia. 

This is why I consider this panel 
and the discussions of this convention 
extremely pertinent also for the future 
of European cities. The American 
contribution is needed in Europe and 
in the world now more than ever 
before. During the present period of 
western prosperity, it is no longer а 
matter of money or material help, 
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By BRUNO ZEVI 


One of the outstanding seminars of the АТА‘; Philadel- 
phia Convention was the discussion between Bruno Zevi 
and Lewis Mumford on "The Culture of Cities." Unfor- 
tunately the impromptu and extemporaneous portions of 
this discussion cannot be reported here. But the essential 
messages of both distinguished speakers have been made 


available. . . . Bruno Zevi is a professor, architect, 
author, researcher and historian from Коте. . . . Lewis 
Mumford, New York, also a kind of historian, is a 
brilliant and biting critic of our contemporary civiliza- 
tion and has been called ". . . the vocal conscience of 


American architecture.” 


but of ideas and methods. Perhaps 
another Peace Corps is needed, made 
up of architects and city designers. 

Well, where can we start from to 
understand what a modern city is? 
Oddly enough, | started way back 
from 1492, just the year of the dis- 
covery of America. This is what hap- 
pened. A few years ago, I was reading 
the famous historian, Jacop Bunck- 
HARDT, and all of a sudden, I was 
struck by a sentence. After visiting 
Ferrara, a town between Bologna and 
Venice, in 1860, Burckhardt wrote: 
“Ferrara is the first modern city in 
Europe." He did not give any expla- 
nation for this amazing interpreta- 
tion. I looked into town-planning 
literature, but found very little about 
Ferrara. Many authors were repeating 
Burckhardt’s sentence, but попе 
would explain the reasons for it. 
Finally, I decided to devote a few 
years to the study of this town. Last 
vear, on the centennial of Burck- 
hardt's statement, I published a book 
about it. In a few words, these were 
my three conclusions: 

1. Ferarra could be defined as the 
first modern city in Europe because 
there was a man who in 1492 de 
signed a master plan for its expansion. 
He made the city three times as 
large as it was during the Middle 
Ages and the early Renaissance. It 


was, in a way, an open plan, because 
the territory urbanized in 1492 has 
never been completely developed even 
today. This approach was certainly 
new, and in basic contrast with the 
pragmatic attitude of the Middle Ages, 
when planning and building were 
almost synchronous activities, and 
with the Renaissance habit of invent- 
ing abstract, ideal, and static cities. 

2. Such an extensive plan could 
not be implemented throughout by 
a predetermined third dimension. The 
planner of Ferrara could not build 
the whole town; he had to have some 
confidence in its natural growth and 
leave something for future architects 
to do. But he was an architect and 
knew that a plan is meaningful only 
when it gets a third dimension—that 
is, only if architects make it true. 
And here was his genius. He was 
able to identify the few key structures 
of the new town that would guarantee 
for four centuries and a half the 
urban pattern. Mind you—these focal 
points were not monumental plazas 
or princely roads, but sometimes very 
small buildings at the comers of 
secondary streets which, even when 
isolated, would suggest the image of 
the city. A flexible image, so that it 
worked, yet a precise one, so that 
it could not be betraved. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


3. Lastly, this man, Вллею Ros- 
SETTI, spent about ten years devel- 
oping the new section of Ferrara, 
but then he spent about twenty years 
in renewing the old city. At the end 
of his life, in 1516, he had integrated 
the old city with its addition, thus 
creating a new modem organism. 

There it is again. Ferrara was a 
modern city because it grew coher- 
ently in relation to the same basic 
problems of any organic culture of 
cities—the measure of the city, the 
passage from its plan to its archi- 
tecture, the approach to urban re- 
newal. The answers are naturally 
different; but the main questions 
remain perhaps the same, in 1492 
as in 1961. 

Let's then tackle the first of these 
three questions: the measure, ог di- 
mension, of the city. I may be wrong, 
but I have the impression that our 
urban culture went to pieces because 
architects were unable to see that a 
city could have a form even without 
having a dimension. ‘They are not to 
blame; the notion of form has some- 
how been dependent on the notion 
of measure throughout history; and 
therefore, town planners tried to im- 
pose on the modem city a dimension 
which, however big, was always too 
small and deceiving. All of the nine- 
teenth - century culture, which con- 
tinued deep into the first half of 
our century, suffers from the psy- 
chosis about the size of the city. It 
is indeed surprising; just at the time 
when modern technology was destroy- 
ing the mechanical justification. and 
the social function of an urban meas- 
ure, its determination became the 
ideal and purpose of town planners. 

You will remember that “The Art 
of Building Cities" by Сламило 
Sirre was published in 1889. The 
garden city idea, bv EBENEZER How- 
ARD, became the official doctrine of 
town-planning a few vears later. Thus, 
the utopia of an industrial autono- 
mous community found its historical 
mirror in the idealistic interpretation 
of the agricultural autonomous com- 
munity of the Middle Ages. 

A similar approach was applied to 
the metropolis. Looking at the suc- 
cessive town plans designed for Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome in the last one 
hundred years, one has the impression 
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that the chief concern of the planners 
was to impose a dimension on the 
city. The old walls were destroyed; 
they tried to build new ones—never 
mind if they consisted of greenbelts 
instead of brick and stone. 

The theoretical ideal became the 
self-sufficient settlement in a self- 
contained city form. Now this kind 
of vision may continue to work for 
small towns, but it looks anachron- 
istic not only for the super-metropolis, 
but also for the metropolis between 
one and two million inhabitants. We 
see in Europe that people resent the 
artificiality of this kind of overgrown 
villages added to cities, because they 
cannot offer the benefits of the old 
town and deprive them of the ad- 
vantages of the metropolis. Moreover, 
a city with its high buildings at the 
center, lowering down to the peri- 
phery until it merges with the coun- 
try, is a sort of pyramidal structure 
typical of an oligarchic society. It 
cannot embody a democratic society 
with our contemporary technological 
instruments. 

I think that we should recognize 
that, sad as it may seem, our modern 
city has no more a dimension. Or, 
at least, we do not know how to 
measure it. 

Once we have recognized this fun- 
damental character of the modern 
city, we can interpret it in two 
opposite ways. We can repeat that 
the city is doomed and disappearing, 
because the suburban sprawl nullifies 
the difference between town and 
country and amalgamates the whole 
territory. There is, however, another 
hypothesis: The city is still there, 
strong and alive, maintaining its 
social and cultural functions. But it 
is looking for a new urban form 
which has nothing to do with the 
old one, because the new urban form 
is dynamic, sizeless and continuous. 

It may be hard to discover and 
express the connotations of this new 
urban form which is so different from 
the ones of the past. Perhaps we 
could apply to it a designation used 
in contemporary painting, a-formal. 
However, we should not be afraid 
or impatient. A painting by JACKSON 
Ротлоск has a logical and severe 
composition, even if it has nothing 
to do with the laws of academic 
composition. SCHOENBERG’s music is 
firmly organized, even if, when com- 
pared to the musical tradition, it 
sounds chaotic and arbitrary. The 


same is probably true of the modern 
city: it has a structure, a new and 
powerful form which we have up to 
now sacrificed to a nineteenth-cen- 
tury ideal which is dying, once and 
for all, with Brasilia. It is the chal- 
lenge of contemporary city designers 
to uncover this kind of a-formal 
structure and let it free to grow. 

So my first question is: How can 
we identify this new sizeless urban 
form, so essentially different from 
the traditional, static city that we all 
know by now obsolete and bleak? 

This question brings us into the 
area of the second problem: the re- 
lationship between city planning and 
city making. The architects are, in 
this phase, the real protagonists of 
the city. But this does not make 
the situation much easier. In fact, 
modern architecture, in spite of its 
great achievements, seems to have 
fallen into a state of confusion and 
eclecticism. Without some agreement 
on architectural language, is it pos- 
sible to redesign а coherent urban 
scene? 

When we look at the history of 
Western civilization, we see that 
architecture either preceded or was 
simultaneous with town-design. That 
is to sav, all space -conceptions in 
towns reflected and translated іп 
bigger scale space-conceptions which 
had been embodied in some building. 
I do not assume this to be a devine 
law, but it is a datum worth con- 
sidering. Mediaeval town -space is 
identical with mediaeval architectural 
space; the pattern of Ferrara is the 
same as the pattern of its buildings. 
This is true for Fonrana’s scheme 
for Rome and for HausswANN's Paris. 
A perfect convergence of planning 
and architectural thinking is to be 
found in Wnicur, or Le CORBUSIER, 
or Groprus, or Mirs —that is, in 
the urban theories formulated be- 
tween the two world wars. Does this 
convergence of research and criteria 
still exist today? And, if it does, 
which are the buildings that express 
a space-conception capable of being 
magnified in city scale? Is it the 
Seagram Building or the Guggenheim 
Museum — Idlewild or Ronchamp? 

So far as we can see, the Inter- 
national Style ideal of isolated, pure, 
transparent prisms in space has been, 
if not denied, at least complemented 
by a tendency towards expressionistic 
plasticity and by a sort of Neo- 
Baroque inclination for visual con- 
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tinuity through undulating serpen- 
tines. I do not think such plurality 
of expression is necessarily negative. 
In the process of disclosing a new 
city form, richness of architectural 
language may be interpreted as a 
happy event. I have a liking for the 
architects who, when planning or 
redesigning a city, leave some prob- 
lems unanswered, trust the natural 
growth, refuse to be dictators up to 
the window-curtains and the flower 
pots. 


This liberal attitude seems con- 
genial with a democratic approach, 
but to what extent can it work? One 
can visualize a sizeless and formless 
city of the future, just as beautiful 
as a Porrock or a SCHOENBERG com- 
position, made true and vital by a 
various, audacious, personal architec- 
ture that—again taking from painting 
—we could denominate action-archi- 
tecture. But, in order to achieve such 
a challenging purpose, architects must 
be able to seize the present great 


Human Needs Come First 


By LEWIS MUMFORD 


There has never been a moment 
since the Chicago World's Fair of 
1893 when there have been so much 
discussion of the state of the city as 
today. The reason is plain: the city 
has been disappearing before our 
eyes, sinking under a tidal wave of 
motor cars and parking lots. There 
is no sense discussing the culture of 
the city if the city itself is about to 
vanish, either by being thinned out 
into a suburban conglomeration, by 
being completely destroyed by nu- 
clear bombardment, or by our digging 
vast underground cities — bargain 
basements for those who prefer col- 
lective entombment. 

In the present discussions, there 
are two main camps; those who wish 
to preserve at least the central core 
of the city; and those who are eager 
to assist in bringing about its disso- 
lution. But too often their efforts 
are indistinguishable. The people who 
are trying to save the city are seeking 
to save the very things that cause 
their neighbors to move out — mere 
bigness, speculation, confusion, con- 
gestion, or empty ostentation, on the 
scale of New York’s Lincoln Center. 
Nothing has done more harm to the 
genuine culture of the city than the 
large mass of urban renewal and 
public housing projects from New 
York to San Francisco. 

With a few exceptions, notably in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, these 
sterile “improvements” have too often 
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removed the living organs of the city 
and replaced them with an expensive 
but profitable mechanical substitute. 
Too often, under the illusion that 
they have assisted in an urban birth, 
the planners and architects have 
actually performed a hysterectomy. 

If we are to speak with any hope- 
fulness about the culture of the city, 
we must first remove all the sterile 
bureacratic images of the city of the 
future, which many of the greatest 
architects of our time have put for- 
ward. The city is a human artifact 
and must give form to human needs 
and human purposes in the order of 
their importance, beginning with 
man's need for fellowship and love, 
for biological reproduction and psy- 
chological development. Technolog- 
ical improvements exist only to serve 
more essential aspects of man’s life, 
not to dominate them. 

The city is an esthetic experience, 
an educational experience, and a dra- 
matic experience; and no part of a 
city is properly planned if it does 
not contribute its quota of visual 
joy, of vivid human contacts, and of 
purposeful and meaningful activities 
that sustain the human spirit. These 
aspects of culture cannot be effective- 
ly pursued where differentiation, in- 
dividuality, and choice are absent. 
The larger the scale of planning, the 
more important it is to avoid mass 
solutions based оп standardization 
and mechanical repetition. The whole 


opportunity to remould our cities. 
They should think in bigger terms, 
they should reorganize the profession 
so that it becomes the driving and 
promoting power of the entire build- 
ing industry. And here I am afraid 
that too many of our colleagues, at 
the very moment when we can win 
and become the leaders of the build- 
ing industry, retreat, give up, are 


tired, for I don’t know what neurotic 
reasons. They seem to be content to 
(Continued on Page 16) 


must be organized into parts that 
respect the human measure and that 
invite a warm human response. The 
great boulevards of Paris needed the 
cafe to translate the large-scale order 
of movement into the intimate order 
of respose, conversation, human stim- 
ulation. The off-Broadway theaters 
and the espresso bars have done more 
for the culture of the city of New 
York than acres of pretentious esthe- 
ticism. 

The culture requirements of the 
city can be met only by multiplying 
the places where lovers can meet; 
where friends can walk and talk; 
where colleagues and associates can 
hold long discussions — without 
benefit of the tape recorder; where 
parents and children can occasionally 
come together on common ground, 
in an environment that contrasts with 
and complements that of the home; 
where individual persons can quit 
the lonely crowd and in solitude find 
the companionship and the stimulus 
they need. Our present dehumanized 
improvements produce only blankness 
and boredom. Culture needs an en- 
vironment that reflects human pur 
pose and human imagination: open 
spaces, with gardens, for meeting; 
natural beauty preserved, and if pos- 
sible, enhanced and carried by archi- 
tectural beauty, the whole immune 
to the pressures of technology and 
finance. We must stop spending 
astronomical sums on technological 
absurdities that are destroying the city 
and creating an empty and boring 
life; and we must invest generously 
and widely in the essential small- 
scale activities that will restore initi- 
ative and power and confidence to 
the individual person and the group. 
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continue to be a minority report. 
They stop at Monprian and Arp, 
or are bemused with stylistic details, 
vernacular evasions, neo-Art Nouveau, 
neohistoricism, filligree and other 
architectural delights. 

You know that I have hailed archi- 
tecture’s emancipation from the doc- 
trinate of the thirties. But such 
freedom was won to meet new and 
bigger tasks, to extend architectural 
research in city scale, and not to 
indulge introversions and individual 
idiosyncrasies. Urban design is not an 
architectural cosmetic. Within thc 
different sectors of the new a-formal 
city we should have a coherent, 
sound, and cloquent architecture. to 
produce a vital third dimension. Let's 
remember that the degree of resis- 
tance of the third dimension is the 
barometer of the validity of an urban 
pattern. Sixrus' scheme for Rome is 
three - dimensionally so strong that 
not even Mussoriwi could destroy it, 
although he tried. But the small 
streets of the Borghi leading to St. 
Peter's were not so strong; and the 
crime was committed. 

My second question, therefore, is: 
What kind of interaction of different 
architectural tendencies exists in to- 
day's city-making? 

The third and last question, urban 


renewal, is perhaps only а conse- 


quence of the first two. But it has 
difficulties of its own. I hesitate to 
offer any 


conclusions based on a 


quick look at present-day American 
cities. But since my arrival in Cali- 
fornia, I have toured the major large 
scale renewal projects in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Detroit and Washington. Perhaps а 
subjective impression from a friendly 
outsider may be of some usc. 


San Francisco, 


| was certainly impressed by the 
brave effort made to deal with hous- 
ing, urban expressways, industrial, 
and commercial developments. How- 
ever, it was not always clear to me 
whether these projects, taken together 
in their aggregate, will make thc 
future city, will establish the frame- 
work of a new urban society. If cities 
are to survive as cultural instruments, 
they must be more than a collection 
of public works projects. Houses or 
expressways may be produced on as- 
sembly line methods perhaps. Cities 
are not. And where is the coordina- 
tion between residential communities 
and motorways, business districts and 
recreational centers—in other words, 
where does urban design come into 
the picture? 

The architectural profession is evi- 
dently conscious of the new role it 
is called upon to fulfill in the national 
task of redesigning urban America. 
Indeed, the very significance of the 
architectural profession is at stake. In 
the process of city-making, there is 
no second, or third, or fourth place 
that architects can occupy. Either 
they come in first, or they are going 
to be the last. Either they promote, 
or they become the passive reflection 
of a disintegrated city life. Organic 


Florida's AIA policy and 
program were by no 
means neglected at the 
AIA Convention. Here, 
caught т an informal 
discussion period, are 
Regional Director Rob- 
ert M. Little, FAIA, AIA 
President Philip Will, Jr., 
FAIA, and FAA President 
Robert H. Levison. Sub- 
ject of this discussion 
was not reported, but 
from the character of the 
picture, it’s evident that 
FAA President Levison is 
making a forceful point 
for the information of 
the two AIA officers. 


relationship between public works 
projects, organic relationship between 
these projects and the building in- 
dustry at large — this is what urban 
design 
urban design becomes public policy. 
Either architects can 
toward an integrated urban policy, 
or architecture is lost. 

Jever before was architectural de- 
sign so dependent on urban design. 
The scope of urban. renewel. cannot 
be limited to housing, office triangles, 
shopping centers. When it is, archi- 
tecture itself is not going to be ven 
good. For instance, in many American 
cities, urban renewal, so far as | 
could sce, means demolishing, with 
bulldozer technique, an urban section 
in order to rebuild it according to 
contemporary criteria. Often, at the 
end of a carpet of old houses, we 
see a series of new tall buildings, in 
the shape of towers of elongated 
prisms. Such contrast of dimension, 
structure and character is sometimes 
successful, as it attains a surrealistic 
beauty. But can isolated towers or 
slabs constitute the entire semantics 
of urban renewal and offer a con- 
sistent method for redesigning urban 


amounts to, this is where 


show a way 
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America? Don't they sometimes lac 
erate the structure and the texture 
of the city, depriving it, together with 
the slums, of some of its historical 
and social assets? А city atmosphere 
means interchange, movement, con- 
tinuity—and the architecture for it 
cannot always be so violently discon- 
tinuous. 

This is true especially of city sec- 


tions reserved for pedestrians. There 
we should have a type of architecture 
consonant not only in scale but also 
in quality to the pedestrian’s tempo. 
In fact, too many pedestrians’ centers 
in Europe look artificial and uncon- 
vincing because they do not have an 
architectural form of their own. 
But urban renewal becomes a much 
more difficult operation when it is 
applied to monumental towns. In 
Italy, we are almost paralysed by this 
problem. Opinions strongly diverge. 
I happen to be secretary general of 
the Italian Institute of Planners, vice 
president of the Italian Institute of 
Architecture, and University professor 
of architectural history. It is more 
than enough to give me a case of 
split personality about urban renewal. 
Historians would not change a stone 
of the past; some architects would 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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YOU GET MORE | USABLE FLOOR SPACE WHEN 
YOU BUILD WITH PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


When you pay for square footage make maintenance are among some of the rea- 
certain you get the maximum amount pos- 3015 why it will pay you to consider this 
sible for your money. For example, take modern structural system on your next im- 


а building 100'-0" x 100-0”, as shown portant building. 

above. Theoretically, you are getting a The Florida pre-stressed concrete produc- 
10,000 square foot structure. However, ers have issued a brochure showing the 
with conventional roof framing, this struc- variety of standard structural units avail- 
ture probably will require 16 support со]- able in the State. Write to one of them 


umns spaced 20'-0" apart. Аза result, you or to the Association office f r 
lose flexibility for the efficient location of epp: Нан, е VOREN 


machinery, arrangement of offices and 
storage facilities and create ineffective 
traffic and production flow patterns. 


With prestressed concrete construction you 
can roof over this same 100-0” х 100-0” 
area with only 3 columns! Instead of 20%- 
0” x 20-0” bays you get 50-0” x 257-0” 
bays...a more efficient, profitable return 
on your investment. 


Prestressed concrete offers many advan- 
tages to the architect, engineer, contractor 
and owner. Longer spans, fewer columns, 
shallower beam depth and a minimum of 


sonville / Concrete Structures, Inc, No. Miami/ Dura-Stress, 
Inc., Leesburg /Duval Engineering & Contracting Co., Jacksonville / Florida Prestressed 
Concrete, Inc., Tampa/ Juno Prestressors, Inc, West Palm Beac /Maule Industries, 
Inc., Miami/Meekins-Bamman Precast Corp., Hallandale/ Perma-Stress Inc, Holly Hill/ 
Pre-Cast Corporation, Miami/ Prestressed Concrete. Inc., Lakeland/Southern Prestress 
Concrete Inc., Panama City/ Southern Prestress Concrete Inc., Pensacola/West Coast 
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Mizner's Fabulous Finale Is 
Site of 1961 FAA Convention 


Probably the one word that most 
aptly describes the site of the FAA's 
37th Annual Convention—to be held 
November 9, 10 and ll—is “‘fabu- 
lous." The Convention's 1961 home 
will be the Boca Raton HOTEL AND 
Crus; and the dictionary definitions 
of that one-word description support 
its choice. The Boca Raton is both 
"legendary" and “astounding” — 
legendary as to its development and 
background and astounding as to its 
current aspect and facilities. 

Originally the Boca Raton was the 
Cloister Inn—a fantastic, dreamworld 
hideaway for domestic millionaires, 
wealthy internationals and European 
royalty. It was less of an Inn than a 
club of such an exclusive character 
that admission entailed a tacit disre- 
gard of costs and a proven ability to 
spend. Both institution and setting 


were the dream children of ADDISON 
Mizner. The Cloister Inn was the 
summit of his career—a career which 
was as fabulous as the architecture 
that it created. 

Addison Mizner was the brother 
of Witson Mizner whose caustic wit 
was a by-word among the million- 
aire set during the early decades of 
the twentieth century. The brothers 
might have been more alike than 
most people imagine. No one has 
completely disproved what many sus- 
pect—that the Mizner brand of ro- 
mantic architecture, which always 
bore the trade mark of a uniquely 
moving, old-world nostalgia, was a 
tongue-in-cheek gesture that poked 
fun at a rapidly changing society while 
catering to the manor-house foibles 
of its status-seeking spendthrifts. 

The Cloister Inn was a three-di- 
mensional stage-set and in designing 


it Mizner used every trick of an 
active imagination and ап oblique, 
but catholic, sense of humor. For 
example, when the Cloister Inn was 
first opened to its exclusive public, it 
appeared as a gem of age-old roman- 
ticism. Mizner had brought the art 
of the scene-designer to а perfect 
pinnacle. Some of the stucco of the 
new masterpiece seemed stained with 
age and crumbling from antiquity. 
In the bedrooms the theme of the 
antique was no less evident, even 
though the backs of the old-world 
beds—artfully damaged on the fronts 
even to realistic wormholes—showed 
the unpainted, raw wood of their 
construction. 

Mizner was a step ahead of the 
AIA's "expanded service" idea. He 
supplied the furnishings of the Cloi- 
ster шп as well as many of the 
materials that went into the building. 
He started an industry new to south 
Florida—the antique factory. Several 
thriving businesses of today—now 
happily making contemporary ma- 
terials and furnishings—are the out- 
growth of his cast stone plants, his 
tile factories and his extensive furni- 
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Here's the Mizner masterpiece—now the Boca Raton Hotel and Club—from 
the lake, Once the exclusive hideway for European royalty and American 
millionaires, the picturesque Cloister Inn of the mid-twenties boom has been 
developed into one of the finest hotels on Florida's Gold Coast. Now operated 
on the American plan, it will be the headquarters site of the FAA'S November 
Convention 


ture shops. Each production unit bore 
the stamp of this preoccupation with 
the romance of antiquity—and when 
the finished structure 
brash and new, Mizner was wont to 
borrow a mason's hammer and whack 
the stone and stucco and wood until 
sufficiently mellowed by damage. Un- 


secmed too 


less some unromantic maintenance 
man has since repaired it, the great 
stone mantel in the present Cloister 


Lounge still carries the gouge marks 


of the Mizner ministrations. 

That’s the legendary background 
of what has grown and broadened 
and developed into the thoroughh 
up-to-date Boca Raton Hotel 
Club of today. The honest erosion 
of thirty-eight Florida has 
brought some measure of reality to 
the whimsy of the antique. But 
skillful modernization, modern equip- 
ment, and careful development of a 


and 


years 


very extensive landscape program have 


combined to bring the present mod- 
ern comfort, convenience and beauty 
so justifiably claimed by the hotel’s 
management. 

To those who have visited the 
Boca Raton recently, the coming 
FAA Convention will provide а wel- 
come opportunity to return. ‘Those 
who will stay there for the first time 
can hardly term it less than “‘astound- 
ing." Convention facilities—on the 
American plan—are as complete as 
might well be expected. But the vaca- 
tion recreational facilities are now 
nearly perfect. There is an 18-hole 
golf course—with Slammin’ Sammy 
courts, two 
са- 


pro—tennis 
olvmpic-size swimming pools, 
banas, and a fleet of fishing cruisers 
always waiting and ready. 

There it is—the home site for 
the FAA's 1961 Convention. Could 
you ask for better surroundings in 
which to conduct professional busi- 
ness? And can you think of a better 
place to combine that business with 
the fun, good food and recreation 
that goes with a luxurious—but in- 


Snead as 


expensive!—three day vacation? No— 
we can't either! 
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News « Notes 


When 15 A Stock School Plan 
Not А Stock School Plan... ? 


The communication on this page 
refers to а review commentary. that 
appeared on page 18 of the April, 
1961, issue of The Florida Architect. 
In fairness to all concerned we feel 
some comment on it is in order. 

First, Mr. Auerbach should know 
that this publication and the AIA 
State Organization which owns it 
and which it represents have for years 
carried on a constant and vigorous 


Eprror, FA: 

An editorial in the April issue of 
your periodical has just been brought 
to our attention. It is entitled “Blue- 
print of a Fallacy" and concerns a bro- 
chure, “Blueprint for Better Schools," 
put out by the National Lumber 
Manufacturer’s Association based on 


several school designs we did for 
them. 
Seemingly without having com- 


pletely read the introductory para- 
graphs and without having done any 
investigation of the facts prior to 
writing this editorial, the author has 
proceeded to condemn this program 
"as a high-powered promotion for 
stock school plans." 

As the architects for this project, 
we wish to make the following clear: 

1... Both the architect's remarks 
and those of the NLMA which 
are contained on the inside of the 
front cover of the brochure, had 
they been read, would indicate to 
the reader that the purpose and 
intent of this brocrure is to “‘stim- 
ulate the interest of architects and 
school planners." 

2... There is no statement or 
inference in the book that working 
drawings, specifications or any of 
the like are available, as indeed 
they are not, but rather that the 
NLMA would, upon request, pro- 
vide technical assistance and т- 
formation regarding the use of 
wood in school construction. 

3..Had the editorial writer 
been in contact with either the 
NLMA or our office asking for 


battle against the stock school plan 
idea. As lately as the May, 1961, 
issue an article, on page 22, again 
exposed the stock plan fallacy with 
particular reference to a bill calling 
for stock school plans that had been 
introduced at the 1961 session of the 
Florida State Legislature. 

Second, it was precisely because of 
our vital interest in this subject that 
we paid particular and searching at- 


"stock plans," he would have been 
told categorcially that попе are 
available. In fact, none cxist. 

4... Had the writer of the edi- 
torial properly checked with the 
National AIA, he would have 
found Mr. Clarke T. Cooper, Jr. 
to be a Corporate Member in good 
standing of the Washington-Metro- 
politan Chapter of the AIA; his 
date of membership being too 
recent to have had his name in- 
cluded in the 1960 Membership 
List (which was compiled as of 
September, 1959.) 

We believe the implications of this 
editorial to be baseless and somewhat 
harmful to a good, healthy intercourse 
of school design ideas through the 
activities and publications of inter- 
ested parties. 

If the exposure of design ideas, 
whether or not they encompass the 
exclusive use of a particular building 
inaterial, is to be construed as the 
presentation of stock plans, then, in 
that regard, we have presented stock 
plans. 

We have heard, whether true or 
not, that some architectural firms are 
interested in our designs and were 
incorporating some aspects of them 
in work they were doing. For our 
part, we are glad that this is being 
done and welcome it as a compliment 
on our work. If it is this effect of 
the brochure that the editorialist 
wishes to guard against, then publi- 
cation of any and all school ideas, 
whether by professional journals or 


tention to the NLMA brochure that 
carried Mr. Auerbach’s work. Con- 
trary to his expressed supposition, ma- 
terial in this brochure was examined 
most carefully. We found: 


1... т Mr. Auerbach’s own words 
“... After analyzing both current and 


anticipated requirements for teaching 
and learning facilities we found we 
were involved in basic school plan- 
ning...” and that “. . . The basic 
school planning resolved itself into 
the design of three types of schools." 

2... Publicity material accom- 
panying the brochure characterized 
it as part of “. . . a newly available, 
complete school program." Further, 


interested parties, should be stopped. 

Now, let me say a word about the 
way these designs were undertaken. 
Our original charge from our clients 
was to provide a typical school plan 
on which we should then hang as 
many different types of wood struc- 
tural systems as could be thought up. 
However, our philosophy of design 
does not allow this, but rather calls 
for specific structure for specific rea- 
son. We also maintain that there are 
certain environmental considerations 
that should shape a school and its 
structure and the selection of its 
materials. ‘To the end that these ideas 
could be presented, we offered to do 
designs for three reasonably different 
programs, all of which could be prop- 
erly done in a timber system of some 
sort. After establishing the programs 
the design of the building was ар- 
proached much the same as any other 
job in our ofhice, with the exception 
that we stopped before executing 
working drawings and that we dem- 
onstrated some possible variations of 
our basic schemes. 

We wholeheartedly support the 
thesis that stock plans hold no solu- 
tion to the school problem facing our 
communities, but we feel that edi- 
torial energy could better be spent 
in telling the public why rather than 
by condemning out of defense, by 
implication and without factual foun- 
dation. 


SEYMOUR ÁurRBACH, AIA 


Cooper & Auerbach, Architects 
Washington, D.C. 
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captions in the brochure clearly indi- 
cate that the three school designs had 
been developed to be applicable to as 
wide as possible a range of site con- 
ditions and community requirements. 

3... Mr. Auerbach’s foreword 
states that “. . . All of these designs 
were developed and engineered in de- 
tail so far as structural systems, in- 
terior and exterior finishes are con- 
cerned”. Presentation included sketch 
plans complete even to furniture and 
equipment indications — and with 
graphic scales so that room dimen- 
sions could be accurately measured. 
With these were wall sections, struc- 
tural details, suggestions for interior 
treatments, alternate elevation details, 
perspectives, and photographs of scale 
models. The NLMA publicity release 
states that detailed structural 
data" are available on request. 

To us the conclusion seemed in- 
escapable that here was a remarkably 
well worked out basis for stock school 
plans. Based on the material in this 
brochure it would appear easy for a 
competent draftsman on the payroll 
of a local school board to develop the 
working drawings necessary for the 
construction of any of these schools. 

We did not say in our former com- 
ment— nor did we believe — that 
Mr. Auerbach or the NLMA had of- 
fered, or had even produced, com- 
plete construction documents of their 
designs. Nor did we decry any effort 
to publicize constructive ideas. 
Neither did we deprecate the ingenu- 
ity and designing skill which was evi- 
dent in the material contained in the 
NLMA brochure. Our chief concern 
was with the implication inherent in 
the presentation of this material—that 
individual community educational re- 
quirements can be easily and ade- 
quately met by “adapting” a pre-con- 
ceived design concept to local site 
conditions. ‘This is the idea behind 
the stock school plan advocacy. And 
it is the fallacy of this idea that we 
feel impelled — through duty and 
inclination — to expose at every turn. 

We did not, nor do we now, have 
any wish to deprecate either the abili- 
ties of Mr. Auerbach and his associ- 
ates nor the justifiable desire of the 
NLMA to promote greater accept- 
ance of its products. If our comment 
in the April issue appeared to do this, 
we are as guilty of publishing a mis- 
understanding as, in our considered 
judgement, is the NLMA. And for 
this we are sorry on both counts. 


JUNE, 1961 


FAA President Robert H. Levison and three past presidents of the FAA, 
Clinton Gamble, John Stetson and H. Samuel Kruse, hold a planning conference 
between the business meetings at the AIA Convention in Philadelphia. Subject 
of this particular conference was not announced. But it might well have had 
to do with the FAA's 1961 Office Practice Seminar to be held in Tampa, at 
the Hillsboro Hotel on Saturday, June 10, 1961. Two morning discussion 
panels will deal with “The Student and the Architect’ and ‘‘Architect-Engineer 
Coordination." Subjects of the two afternoon panels will be "New AIA General 
Conditions" and “Omissions and Errors—Liability and Legal Responsibilities 
of the Architect." Dean Samuel T. Hurst will summarize the program as guest 


speaker. 


Sarasota Develops New 
Bidding Practice Code 


Sarasota is the newest Florida com- 
munity to follow the lead of Jack- 
sonville, Fort Lauderdale and Or- 
lando in the development of a new 
Construction Bidding Practice Code. 
Started some five months ago, the 
Code has been put into final form 
and a program is now underway to 
gain approval of a sufficient number 
of subscribers so that it may be short- 
ly put into effect as standard proced- 
ure in Sarasota County. Once this is 
accomplished it is hoped the new 
Code will be accepted in other areas, 
including Manatee County. 

The bidding practice proposal was 
initiated by a committee—now desig- 
nated as the Code’s Board of Control 
—that included Roran W. SELLEW, 
AIA, Chairman, and Donatp Rowe, 
Vice Chairman, HERBERT F. Ar- 
WARD, Secretary - treasurer, RUSSELL 
A. Currin, Howanp В. Hirr, WER- 
NER F. KANNENBERG, АГА, and T. T. 
Watson. It undertook, according to 
а statement from the chairman, 
“... to investigate such codes as have 
been in operation heretofore, notably 
in Broward and Duval counties. We 
took what we deemed to be the better 
features of both of these and from 
them developed our proposed code. 


The draft of the code was 
reviewed by a series of meetings with 
architects, general contractors, sub- 
contractors and material suppliers. 
The final code as printed was changed 
in but a very few minor particulars 
by these meetings and then essentially 


unanimously approved by each 
group." 

Copies of the code, including a 
membership application form, are 


available from the Board of Control’s 
office, Post Office Box 1335, Sara- 
sota. 

In common with other recently 
adopted bidding procedure proposals, 
Sarasota County's new Code contains 
lists of procedure for compliance on 
the part of architects, general con- 
tractors and sub-bidders — including 
sub-contractors and suppliers. Basic 
foundation of the new Code is the 
"four-hour bid plan" which has been 
increasingly regarded as one of the 
greatest deterrrants to the recognized 
evil of bid-shopping. 


Student Awards... 


Recognition for outstanding stu- 
dents was the subject of the Annual 
Awards Luncheon of the U/F's Col- 
lege of Architecture and Fine Arts 
held in Gainesville May 11. ‘Top 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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honors, the Silver Medal of the AIA, 
went to Forrest №. Liste of Winter 
Haven, with Tuomas F. BRIDGES of 
Dania as runner-up. Both students 
received the architectural classic by 
Henry Adams, Mont Saint Michel 
and Chartres. ‘The Silver Medal is 
given to the graduating student whose 
academic career has been distin 
guished and who shows most promise 
as a future architect. 

‘The FAA Medal, awarded for lead- 
ership and service, was presented by 
Jack Moore, AIA, to Tuomas F. 
Brinces. \"пллАм F. WEDEMEYER, 
ПТ, of Coral Gables, received from 
Professor James T. Lenprum, AIA, 
the Alpha Rho Chi medal in recogni- 
tion of student leadership and pro- 
fessional promise. 

Tuition scholarships provided by 
the Barrett Division of the Allied 
Chemical Corp. and the Tile Council 
of America were granted to Davin K. 
Bouseuik, Nashville, Tenn.; GERALD 
Е. Warriner, Miami; ЈОѕЕРН R. 
Vistay, Greensburg, Pa.; WILLIAM 
D. Азнмовтн, Homestead; and 
Tuomas F. BRIDGES. 


A number of awards were made for 
winners of design competitions held 
during the year. For excellence in a 
final design project, an airport for 
Jacksonville, books were given to 
Forrest F. 
Liste received first prize; Tuomas N. 
Waris, Fort Lauderdale, 


prize; and James E. 


February graduates. 


second 
COSTOPOULOS, 
Fort Pierce, third. l'irst prize for a 
design competition sponsored by the 
Brick Layers, Masons and Plasterers 
Union went to PETER Rumpet, 
Ponte Vedra Beach. Larry К. 
Travis, Winterset, won the second 
prize and Wirrraw I. 
ШІ, the third. 
Pearce-Uible Homes, Inc., of Jack- 
sonville, provided prizes for the de- 


WEDEMYER, 


sign of a middle income residence. 
First prize went to Ковект TROY 
Hunter of Fort Pierce; the second to 
Rick Ravos of St. Petersburg. Honor- 
able mentions were awarded to JULIO 
Arras Wricur, Panama City, Pan 
ата; ЈоѕеРН Visrav; and CHARLES 
Wricnr, Lake Worth. Winners of a 
competition sponsored by the ‘Tile 
Council of America were: first, PAur 
Е. Ковіхѕох, Savannah, Ga.; second, 
EucENE L. Hayes, Booneville, N.Y.; 
third, Barriney Norowrrz, Miami 


Beach; and fourth, Davin L. LEON- 
ARD, Stanford. 

Winners of the competition in in 
terior design sponsored by the Mlorida 
chapter, AID, were: first, Jonn С. 


Opin, Miami; and second, Mary 
Bertu Сикилам, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. Honorable mentions went to 


Roperta Lane, Myrtle Grove, and 
Caron Sue Barincer, Gainesville. 

The Mobile Homes Research 
Foundation awarded. prizes. to stu- 
dents in landscape design. ARTHUR 
Fosrer, Jacksonville, took first prize; 
Ronnie Grnn, Gainesville, second; 
and ‘Tnropore Lirrier, Boulder 
City, Nevada, third. 


Miami's ASA Obtains 
Organization Charter 
The letters “ASA” have а special 
meaning in Greater Miami architec- 
tural circles. They stand for the Arch- 
itectural Secretaries’ Association, now 
in its second year of a vigorous and 
dedicated existence. Organized in the 
fall of 1959, the group now numbers 
some 30 top-flight secretaries of lead- 
ing Miami architects —and though 


hardly more than eighteen months 
old, the organization has already won 


Twenty-seven Florida members attended the AIA Convention in Philadelphia, among them this group who were 


present for a mid-Convention caucus of FAA representa 


tives. Seated, left to right: A. Wynn Howell, president, 


Florida Central; David W. Potter, Florida North Central; Marion 1. Manley, FAIA, Florida South; H. Samuel Kruse, 


Florida South; Arthur F. Deam, Mid-Florida. 


Standing: Robert H. Levison, President, FAA; W. Kenneth Miller, 


Mid-Florida; John Stetson, president, Florida Joint Cooperative Council; Clinton Gamble, Broward County; Jack 
McCandless, Florida Central; Dana B. Johannes, Florida Central; Gene Thompson, Mid-Florida; and Robert M. 
Little, FAIA, Director, Florida Region, AIA. 
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the Miami News Community Service 
Award and national recognition. 

The May meeting of the ASA was 
a high point of the current vear's 
program. During a brief ceremony, 
Epwarp С. GRAFTON, AIA, presented 
the organization's new charter to Mrs. 
Вилле Тномрѕом, the group's first 
president. The ASA thus becomes the 
first chartered organization of its kind 
in the country. But the widening in- 
terest generated by its varied activities 
points to the probability that other 
ASA chapters will be formed. Mrs. 
Госу Munzner, 1961 president, is 
already working with a group of arch- 
itectural secretaries in Chicago toward 
this end. 

Chief purpose of the group is co- 
operative effort to develop better serv- 
ice to those by whom members are 
employed. Several monthly meetings 
have included panel discussions on 
secretarial "short cuts" and improved 
methods for handling office operations. 
The group has conducted a continu- 
ous money-raising campaign for char- 
ities and as a result has helped 
rehabilitate а needy family and has 
turned $400 over to the Florence 
Crittendon Home. In October last 
year "Bosses' Night" was inaugurated 
at which Senator CLirr НЕВВЕГЛ. was 
guest speaker and WALTER S. KLEM- 
ENTS was crowned “Boss of the Year." 
In April this vear B. Ковевт Swanr- 
BURG, AIA, entertained the group at 
а cocktail and buffet party in his 
Miami Beach home. 


AIA Issues Ruling 
On Suspended Members 


Strange as it may seem there exists 
what appears to be a general mis- 
understanding of the rights and privi- 
leges of meinbers of the AIA who, 
for one reason or another, have been 
suspended. ‘lo clarify this matter, 
James О. Kemp, Secretary of the 
Jacksonville Chapter, recently sought 
and obtained a ruling from the Sec- 
retary of the Institute, J. Roy Car- 
ROLL, JR, FAIA. The Jacksonville 
Chapter has made this ruling avail- 
able for publication for the helpful 
information and guidance of other 
Florida Chapters. 

The AIA By-laws indicate that only 
corporate members in “good stand- 
ing" may enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges of Institute membership. Good 
Standing is defined as follows: 

"A corporate member is not in 
good standing in The Institute or in 
any of its component organizations 
if he is under suspension. Immediate- 
ly upon the suspension of a corporate 
member, his rights in the Institute 
and in any of its chapters or state 
organizations shall be withdrawn until 
he is restored to good standing." 

According to the AIA Secretary, 
the AIA Board of Directors has adopt- 
ed the following rules with respect 
to corporate members under suspen- 
sion: 

"] They shall not use the initials 
‘АТА’. 


"2. "They shall not hold themselves 
out to the public as members of The 
Institute. 

“3 _ The Institute shall not classify 
them as members. 

"4. They shall be removed from 
the mailing list of The Institute for 
the period of their suspension. 

“5 They will be required to pay 
dues. 

"6 They shall not be allowed to 
attend meetings or to participate in 
any way in Institute activities." 


Changes... 


Effective July 1, Kemp Вомсн & 
Jackson, Architects, will move their 
offices from 33 South Hogan Street 
to 1320 Coast Line Building, Jackson- 
ville 2. The firm designed the re- 
cently completed Coast Line Build- 
ing as a notable addition to Jack- 
sonvilles new waterfront develop- 
ment. 

Hanorp C. Rose, formerly а mem- 
ber of the faculty of the College of 
Architecture and Fine Arts of the 
U/F, has accepted the post of Di- 
rector of the School of Architecture, 
Montana State College at Bozeman, 
Montana. 

Frances К. WALTON, member of 
the State Board of Architecture, has 
moved his office from 142 Bay Street 
—where he had been since 1947—to 
Room 217 in the new IBEW Build- 
ing at North Ridgewood Avenue, 
Daytona Beach. He was the architect 
for the new building. 


International Is The Word... 

(Continued from Page 16) 
like to clear everything up, planners 
change their opinion all too often. 
In the meantime, Palermo has be- 
come socially degraded to the point 
that only the "Report" by DANIEL 
Dorcti, perhaps the best living Italian 
who recently visited this country, 
succeeded in depicting. Venice is 
going to pieces; and its new town- 
plan, just approved, does not offer 
any long-range solution. Milan, ves, 
is totally renewed, with the result 
that it is perhaps the ugliest city in 
Europe, a city where the Duomo and 
St. Ambrogio are the only buildings 
which look out of place and tune. 
In the next five vears the historical 
center of Rome is going to be re- 
newed, and the question is, once 
again: how to do it? 


JUNE, 1961 


Г think 
concerns all of us. In spite of the 


that this problem too 


differences between American and 
European towns, a philosophy flexible 
enough to be applied to American 
cities quite probably might work also 
for Europe. 

These are my main questions re- 
garding the city's size, its new third 
dimension, and urban renewal. They 
are questions of an economic, social 
and csthetic nature, at the same time, 
because the notion of anti-social 
beauty is just a contradiction т 
terms. I could stop with these ques- 
tions, but I ask of you two more 
minutes to stress a point about which 
I feel very strongly and which con- 
cerns international cooperation оп 
planning policy, city-design and urban 
renewal. 


To be frank, can we expect a 


definite answer to these questions, 
from this panel of this convention? 
It is doubtful: we are по longer 
looking for formulas, for theories 
valid everywhere and nowhere. We 
believe in experiences and mutual col- 
laboration; and this is an urgent prob- 
lem about which perhaps we can do 
something right here and now. 

As you know, there are many intcr- 
national bodies and organizations that 
are supposed to take care of exchange 
of information. But, for some reason 
or another, they do not seem to work. 
First of all, many of them collect 
facts and figures from official sources, 
general facts and apologetic figures. 
They never touch the real core of 
the matter, the specific city problems. 
Secondly, these official organizations 
either do not follow any clear phil- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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osophy concerning our urban future, 
or they follow two or three different 
philosophies at the same time. On onc 
side, they abstract, illum- 
nistic approach; they imply that there 


have an 


are certain universal values in urban 
civilization, which should work from 
Brazil to China because they are good 
for everybody. When you come down 
to find out what these universal 
values are, you discover that they arc 
vague common denominators of no 
interest to anyone. 

Sometimes, they take the opposite 
approach. ‘They try to adhere to what 
they call the specific cultural pattern 
of every nation; they find that every 
thing that exists has some reason 
for existing—even the slums if they 
are picturesque cnough. This is а pa- 
ternalistic attitude, almost a colonial 
approach, and it works just as badly 
as illuministic abstractions. Finally, 
the major fault with all these inter 
national organizations is that they are 
paralyzed by the principle of non 
intervention. 


I submit to you that a totally dif- 
ferent type of international coopera- 
tion on city-design should be 
organized. Something coming directly 
from the profession, anti-bureacratic, 
quick to intervene in every part of 
the world, around a drawing board, 
with pencils in hand. Towns are to 
be redesigned, and in this task every 
country needs the support of others, 
and can contribute. A timely, friendly, 
and competent intervention from out- 
side can remove тапу difficulties that 
arise within a single nation. 

However, con- 
sider this suggestion or not, I want 
you to know that whatever you do 
in redesigning urban America has a 
great impact on Europe. When the 
plan for Fort Worth was published, 
there was in Italy a sincere enthu- 


whether you will 


siasm; we felt that something had 
been Texas which was 
instrumental and meaningful also for 
us. The same can be said of the 
Golden Gateway Redevelopment in 
San Francisco, of your experience in 
Detroit, in Pittsburgh, and in many 


done for 


is "t А 
Ше cities, of the admirable cam- 
а йраісп on 


urban renewal that some 


ENGINEERED FOR APARTMENTS, the Dwyer 
Compact Kitchen hides away in a few feet of 
space, yet offers complete kitchen facilities. 
Completely sealed in "lifetime" porcelain, the 
Dwyer with its big refrigerator, range, bake/broil 
oven, deep sink and generous storage space is 
easily installed; practically maintenance-free 


for years to come. 


WRITE OR CALL TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


compact 
kitchens 


Shown is the 
DWYER SERIES 
51, only 54” in 
length. Other 
models 39” to 69", 
gas orelectric. 


DWYER PRODUCTS OF FLORIDA, INC., Phone FRanklin 1-4344 
SUITE 621, DUPONT PLAZA CENTER, 300 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD WAY, MIAMI 32 
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of your architectural magazines are 
conducting. The same is true espe- 
cially of Philadelphia, a city which, 
for the work being done in the Uni- 
versity, in the planning commission 
and in the redevelopment authority, 
might be considered one of the 
world’s major centers for city design 
today. 

Fifteen years ago, I had the honor 
to speak at the Convention of the 
American Institute of Planners which 
was held in Cleveland. This was in 
1946. The title of my address was: 
“Town Planning as an Instrument of 
an American Foreign Policy.” | meant 
what it implied. Unfortunately, dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, this instru- 
ment was little used, and American 
was not always bril- 
liant and successful. Something, how- 


foreign policy 


ever, is changing now, here as in the 
whole world. Expectation is in the 
air; and I feel once again that the 
architects’ contribution can be de- 
termining. Town-making will perhaps 
be the final battleground between the 
East and the West. In an affluent 
socicty, the quantitative competition 
is going to become less and_ less 
important. The final battle will be 
fought on quality. And their city de- 
signers and architects will bear the 
greatest responsibility. 


Pattern of Professions... 
(Continued from Page 8) 


the public want and need; what they 
are able to afford and then, how best 
they can sacrifice to get those things 
which are most essential. 

Professions, as we know them, are 
divided for purposes of training and 
legality; each profession, in its turn, is 
divided into the practical (or active) 
and the spiritual (or philosophical). 
Let us be more definite. In the prac- 
tical profession, dedicated 
strive to cure or lessen those ills and 
evils which were not intended in the 
Creation, but which man has brought 
about by his own fault or neglect. In 
the spiritual aspect, we find the en- 
lightenment which will instill a right 
conscience into the minds of, and a 
serenity of soul within, those who are 


persons 


dedicated to practice — or, an under- 
standing as to what to cure and how! 
Despite the amoebic nature of pro- 
fessional lines in ancient and modern 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Note to taxpayers: 


Up to 75% of the materials are free when 
streets are paved with 


soil-cement 


It’s stronger inch for inch than any 
other paving material except concrete. 


CROSS SECTION 


Tax saving, low-cost streets can be attractive long-life streets. The 
answer is modern soil-cement. 

Soil, usually right on the site, portland cement and water are all that’s 
needed. Mix together, roll solid, add a bituminous topping—the job’s 
done! Even worn out gravel and blacktop street material can be broken 
up and mixed in. Modern machines and skilled street crews can lay 
several blocks a day. No mess and inconvenience for you, either. Soil- 
cement can take local traffic the first day. 

Initial cost is low. And there’s little or no maintenance. Sound rea- 
sons why more and more communities throughout our nation are using 
soil-cement pavement to get good streets with few tax dollars. Write for 
free information. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1612 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Florida 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
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BUYING? 
_ BUILDING? 
MODERNIZING? 


THE LADY SAID NO to high-cost home heating 
and she'll say YES only to low-cost OIL heat! 


Of course Mrs. Wilson wants permanent heating 
in her home in cold snap weather. And she 
knows home heating needn't cost much in Florida. M R Е ARCHITECT: 
That’s why she won’t even consider a home : Wr : и : 
that's not equipped with economical oil heat. We are again reminding your clients (in 11 Florida 
She checked up on home heating costs and learned № newspapers with 690,000 circulation) that "lux- 
that ой heat averages about HALF the cost of È urious oil heat cuts home heating bills in half." 


heat from other fuels. So she's doing her house- We believe you'll find quick and grateful accept- 


hunting in the new communities featuring : | E 
cheaper, safer, all-round-better ой home heating [| ance when you specify economical, efficient, cen 


tral oil heating. 


Moral: Insist on luxurious ой heat and 
“live economically ever after”! 


FLORIDA HOME & HEATING INSTITUTE 
= 
2022 N. W. 7th STREET, MIAMI 


BEST AND CHEAPEST COMBINATION FOR YEAR 'ROUND HOME COMFORT: 
OIL HOUSE HEATING AND ELECTRIC AIR CONDITIONING! 
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Pattern of Professions... 
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times, history — which has a way of 
forgetting the transient and putting 
the pieces into place—clearly records 
that the dedicated professional think- 
ers of all ages have dwelt within the 
disciplines of the three historically 
gifted planning professions which arc 
Philosophy, Sociology and Architect 
ure. 

Here, let us define "planning." To 
begin with, no one would waste time 
assembling the facts about, or dis 
covering the ills and evils confront- 
ing humanity without the intention 
of evolving the cure. But, since we 
have realized that there is a basic 
spiritual or philosophical background 
common to all professions, we now 
arrive at à more fulsome definition. 
Planning must therefore comprise all 
of the work of those who dedicate 
their lives to the alleviation of human 
misery. 

Let us enlarge briefly. Philosophy 
covers all of the relationships of man 
with his Creator, fellow man, and to- 
ward himself, the group and the com- 
munity. It must be correlated to his- 
tory. Sociology deals with the health 
and welfare, both physical and men- 
tal, of man, the family, group and 
community. It is best tempered by 
humanitarianism. Architecture con- 
cerns itself with all of the physical 
surroundings of man, the famil 
group and community. It must 
enoble and inspire. By now, it should 
be plain that all three planning pro 
fessions have as their aim (besides 
alleviating human misery), increasing 
the values and pleasantness of life for 
man and his community, of civiliza- 
tion and ultimately of the world — 
this, to elevate us all. 

Let us be careful to avoid a play on 
wrods which may offend dedicated 
professional men — because of our 
general lack of understanding of the 
roots of our language since we began 
(about 136 years ago) to choke off 
our thought and literature from the 
life blood of the parent civilizations 
of Europe by belittling everything 
European as “old fashioned" and 
"unnecessary." “Learn to make a liv- 
ing” was the only accepted social 
standard. As related above, law and 
politics are Philosophical; medicine is 
a part of Sociology; landscape archi- 
tecture and graphic statics аге in- 
cluded in Architecture. 
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... Measure It 
Against Any Standard 


....the 7-11 Flush Panel Door 


• NOW .. . a new design tool — the Simpson 7-11 
flush panel, ceiling-height door . . . For spacious, 
Florida-living scale . . . For economy in partition 
framing . . . For custom-made quality at mass-pro- 
duced savings . . . e Available from factory in rotary 
Lauan, rotary Natural Birch or Masonite (for painting) 
with matching or fir edges — from 1'-6" to 3'0” in 
1 38" and 134” thicknesses or interior иѕе . . . e Made 
of kiln-dried lumber with full-width lock rail and top 
rail oversize for precision fitting . . . e Tenoned con- 
struction, pressure bonded facing — guaranteed as 
to materials and workmanship— Specify SIMPSON... 


Stocked in Miami: Rotary Lauan with matching edges 


and Rotary Natural Birch with soft wood edges. . . 
in 2'-0", 2'-4", 2’-6", 2'-8", 3'-0" — 13$" thick. 


А.Н. RAMSEY аш SONS, INC. 


ТІ N.W. 11th TERRACE, MIAMI, FLA. e PHONE FR 3-0811 


Service to Florida's West Coast is from our warehouse 
at Palmetto. Call Palmetto 2-1011 


Custom-Cast 
Plaques 


We can fill all your design needs 
for any type, size or shape of 


cast bronze ог aluminum 
plaques, name panels or dec- 
orative bas-reliefs 


FLORIDA FOUNDRY 
& PATTERN WORKS 


3737 М. W. 43rd Street, Miami 


A R. COGSWELI 


“SINCE 1921” 


THE BEST 


Architects’ Supplies 


Complete Reproduction 


Service 


433 W. Bay St. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


If so, be sure to send in your new address PROMPTLY. 
We try hard to keep our mailing files up to date. But 
if we don't receive change of address notices in time 
to revise the files, the magazine is mailed to the old 
address, then returned for non-delivery . . . So, keep us 
informed. This way you can keep your issue files intact. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


At this point it is time to shed 
a tear. The very persons who could 
lead us from this cultural desert are 
the most guilty. Our own organiza- 
tion, the AIA, has promoted the 
"professional" aspect of the archi- 
tect 50 much that the public no 
longer looks to us for esthetic guid- 
ance. It’s almost a crime to be ап 
artist. We have become so obsessed 
with buildings that we have lost sight 
of what buildings really are, what 
they do to, and for, the users and 
the public. We construct monuments 
to ourselves with little care of their 
effect on the adjoining property, the 
neighborhood, or the community. 

Some of us are so hot to obtain 
work we charge a fec too small to 
produce anything worth while. Others 
of us have been so charmed by the 
AIA code of cthics we refrain from 
publicly criticizing the architect, 
even when the work is horribly bad. 
Still others of us politic so hard for 
a job that in essence we become the 
captive of the owner whom we must 
not offend since he was so gracious 
to give us the job in the first place. 
Still others accept work which we 
know in advance cannot, because of 
the attitude of the client, become 
a worthwhile project. This we ration- 
alize bv saying to ourselves, “we'll 
make money on this one, and do 
well on the next one.” 

Look around you! How many 
architects do you know that aren’t 
guilty of at least one of these? How 
many architects do you know that 
have told an overly restrictive client 
to "go to hell" who has fired a 
client because he could not engender 
a sense of social responsibility, who 
has placed his own sense of morality 
ahead of the fee? Not very many. 

Zoning is only one of the very 
many problems for which the prime 


responsibility of solution lies with 
the architects. I frankly have little 
hope for the solution of any of thesc 
problems as long as architects are 
as they are—and as long as we re- 
place one crutch with another. 

Davin Reaves 

Architect, Gainesville 


Thank You Sir... 


Eprror, FA: 

Acting on the theory that the 
living should have a few flowers also, 
this is just a note to tell you how 
much 1 think your publication, The 
Florida Architect, has improved over 
the past few vears under your able 
administration. There is no doubt 
about it; you have done a wonderful 
job. 

Congratulations and the best of 
everything in the future! 

James E. Dunn 
District Engineer, 


Portland Cement Association, 
Orlando 


Operation Re-Echo . . . 


Eprron, FA: 

In reading the May issue of your 
attractive and interesting magazine, 
I enjoyed particularly your editorial 
entitled “Low Cost Does Not Always 
Mean l'air Value." Your discussion 
of the importance of not only speci- 
fications per se, but the necessity for 
preventing deviations from the stand- 
ard of quality established by the 
specification, warmed my heart. The 
statement that "Specifcations are an 
essential part of the architect's ‘total 
design’ job" should be re-echoed 
throughout the architectural profes- 
sion. 

Your approach to the subject of 
low cost, as expressed in your editorial 
is of considerable interest to us. We 
are convinced that it would be of 
great interest to our readers. Could 
vou be persuaded to expand your 
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thoughts into an article for publica- 
tion in our magazine, The Construc- 
tion Specifier? We would be honored 
to publish such an article. 
Cart J. Евевт, FCSI, AIA 
Editor, The Construction Specifier 


Sound, Good 
and Necessary . . . 


Editor, FA: 

A copy of The Florida Architect 
(March, 1961, issue) was given to 
me so that I might read your very 
interesting editorial, “Cooperation . . . 
A Basis For Economic Growth.” 
Please accept ту congratulations on 
the sentiments expressed so well and 
so strongly felt bv many of us. 

It would seem to me that vour 
editorial could be the basis for bring- 
ing together various segments of our 
economy to develop the germ of an 
idea you refer to as "buy Florida." 
It is sound, good and necessary. 

I hope some way of bringing it to 
life will be found. 

E. H. FISHER 
Sharmal of Miami, 
Hialeah, Florida 
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Е. GRAHAM WILLIAMS CO. 


INCORPORATED 


"Beautiful and Permanent Building Materials" 


ATLANTA 
GA. 


TRINITY 5-0043 1690 MONROE DRIVE. N. E. 


OFFICES AND YARD 


FACE BRICH 
HANDMADE BRICH 
CERAMIC GLAZED BRICH 
GRANITE 

LIMESTONE 


STRUCTURAL CERAMIC 

GLAZED TILE 

SALT GLAZED TILE 

GLAZED SOLAR SCREENS 
UNGLAZED FACING TILE 

BRIAR HILL STONE ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 
CRAB ORCHARD FLAGSTONE BUCHINGHAM AND VERMONT 
CRAB ORCHARD RUBBLE STONE SLATE FOR ROOFS AND FLOORS 
CRAB ORCHARD STONE ROOFING ——————— 
PENNSYLVANIA WILLIAMSTONE ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 
"NOR-CARLA BLUESTONE" AND ALUMINUM 


PRECAST LIGHTWEIGHT INSULATING ROOF AND WALL SLABS 


We are prepared to give the fullest cooperation and the best 
quality and service to the ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS and 
OWNERS on any of the many Beautiful and Permanent Building 
Materials we handle. Write, wire or telephone us COLLECT for 


complete information, samples and prices. 


Represented in Florida by 


LEUDEMAN TERR Y 
3709 Harlano Street 


Telephone No. HI 3-6554 
MO 1-5154 


and 


Coral Gables, Florida 
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News & Notes 


( Continued from Page 23) 


Three New Seminars on 
Atomic Shelter Structures 


The atomic age has produced а 
wealth of entirely new problems for 
architects, engineers, scientitsts, ex- 
ecutives, and others in management. 
Consideration must now be given in 
the design of structures to the effects 
of atomic weapons, both from the 
standpoints of nuclear blast and radi- 
ation. These problems have prompted 
The Pennsylvania State University to 
offer three seminars in the area of 
atomic shelter and survival in the 
nuclear age this summer. 

The fiirst of the seminars, Planning 
Aspects of Atomic Shelter, July 9 
through July 21, is for architects and 
engineers who are, or will become, 
involved in planning and preliminary 
design aspects of buildings, shelters, 


30 


and facilities to rcsist the effects of 
nuclear weapons. The course will 
include a summary of effects of 
atomic weapons, including blast and 
nuclear and thermal radiation, func- 
tional requirements for protection, rc- 
lationship of various protection criteria 
to total system planning, planning 
of integrated shelter systems including 
architectural, structural, electrical, me- 
chanical, and sanitary sub-systems. 
From July 23 to August 4 will be 
the second event, Structural Engi- 
neering Aspects of Atomic Shelter, 
a short course for structural and arch- 
itectural engineers involved in the 
analysis and design of structural sys- 
tems and radiation shielding systems 
of buildings, shelters, and structures. 
Included will be а brief summary 
of atomic weapon effects data, blast 
loading of various structural systems. 
The third seminar, to be held 
August 13 to 18, is titled Survival 
in the Nuclear Age—Ex^cutive Man- 
azement. It is intended for architects, 


executives, engineers, and others in 
management responsible for the ad. 
ministrative planning of industrial, 
governmental, municipal, hospital, 
and other facilities and complexes for 
the incorporation of protection against 
the effects of nuclear weapons. Under 
consideration will be the survival 
problem from the standpoint of exe- 
cutive management, including the 
significance of nuclear weapons effects 
in relation to the survival of buildings 
and personnel, and the continuity of 
industrial and governmental capabil- 
ity; the need for atomic shelters, and 
the economics of protection. 
Co-chairmen for the seminars are 
Girrorp H. ALBRIGHT, director of 
the Shelter Research and Study Pro- 
gram, and Arren F. Оил, deputy 
director, Shelter Research and Study 
Program. Further information may 
be obtained from the Shelter Re- 
search and Study Program, 133 Ham- 
mond Bldg., The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Penna. 


Prize-Winning Design . . . 


This small house design won a first 
prize of $1,000 for Jonn С. SHMERY- 
KOwskY, a 24-year-old senior in the 
University of Miami's Department of 
Architectural Engineering. Second 
prize, a scroll, went to Frank S. OF- 
658.5, a U/M junior. Third prize, 
also a scroll, was won by Мена! 
В. BorwiN, a senior. 

The student competition, super- 
vised by Professor James E. BRANCH, 
AIA, chairman of the U/M archi- 
tectural department, and Professor 
Joun E. Sweer, was sponsored by 
the Heftler Construction Company 
and called for a house containing 
1,200 sq. ft. on a 75 by 100-ft. lot. 

Under the terms of the award 
Shmerykowsky may attend the 1961 
Summer School of Fine Arts in Fon- 
tainebleau, France, or may keep the 
cash and work for the Heftler firm 
during the summer. He will graduate 
this month with a BS in architectural 
engineering. Judges in the compe- 
tition were Jonn L. Avanr, president, 
So. Fla. Chapter, AGC; Mrs. Berry 
Jane Віѕѕетт, U/M home economist; 
Вовевт М. Lirrie, FAIA, AIA Re- 
gional Director; SEBESTIAN POLLERA, 
vice-president of the Heftler firm, and 
Miss Jane Е. Warp, AID, of Rich- 
ard Plumer, Miami. 
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Next In 
November... 


. This year the Palm Beach Chapter will be 
host to the FAA's 47th Convention — and all who 
remember the 1954 Convention at La Coquille will 

be looking forward to a wonderful time this fall . 
Site of this 47th annual conclave will be the 


fantastic Boca Raton Hotel — a crowning product 


of Addison Mizner's genius. And the Convention Theme 
— now under development and soon to be 
announced — will, by all reports, be as provocative 


as any in all the FAA's bright convention history . . . 


With a magnificent set- 
ting on the Inland Wat- 
erway and flanked by 
one of the nation's finest 
championship golf 
courses, the Boca Raton 
Hotel offers everything 
that the most demanding 
conventioneer could want. 
One of the finest muse- 
um pieces of the Addison 
Mizner era, it has been 
lavishly re-developed to 
provide complete facili- 
Нез for every comfort 
and convenience . . . 


ЗУ ANNUAL FAA CONVENTION 


МОМЕМВЕКТО ТО 1961 — BOCA КАТОМ HOTEL — BOCA КАТОМ 


DYNAMIC! 


The Deauville Hotel 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Melvin Grossman 


A.1.A. Architect 
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INSPIRING! EN Е-Е 


Ponce de Leon, Santurce, Puerto Rico 


Condominio 
H. |. Hettinger and Co., General Contractor 
Reinaldo Perez, Architect 


Tecemanora Realty and Financing Corp., owners 


ЕГЕТ if 
Ed TIME | 
d HHHH MONUMENTAL! 
: if 
$ I H н 1 i | 1 i Dade County Jail and Public Safety Building 
= 8 ЕЕРЕЕ Coda & Associates 
: ТЕГЕ i! | Architects 


William Burbessee & Co. 
Genera! Contractor 


SYSTEM OF 


AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


See Sweet Catalog or call for full details 


100 Series 
Awning Window 
Curtain Wall 


3 
1400 Series | €-—— г 
Curtain Wall |= 


300 Series 
Curtain Wall 


SUPERIOR WINDOM COMPANY 


625 EAST 10TH AVENUE HIALEAH, FLORIDA 


